CHAPTER   VI

I STOPPED in London long enough to call upon the Ameri-
can Minister, Mr. Charles Francis Adams, for the purpose of
obtaining from him the latest information ahout the attitude
of European powers concerning the United States. I had
never seen Mr. Adams before. The appearance of the little
bald-headed gentleman with the clean-cut features and blue
eyes, to whom I introduced myself with some diffidence as a
colleague, reminded me strongly of the portraits I had seen of
President John Quincy Adams, his father. What I had read
of the habitual frigidity of the demeanor of the father served
me to interpret rightly the manner in which the son received
me. He said that he was very glad to see me, in a tone which,
no doubt, was intended for kindness. It was certainly cour-
teous. But there was a lack of warmth and a stiffness about it,
which, as I afterwards told one of Mr. Adams's sons, to his
great amusement, made me feel as though the temperature of
the room had dropped several degrees. Of course, Mr. Adams
could have no reason for desiring to chill me, and I concluded
that this prim frigidity was purely temperamental and normal.
When we began to talk about public business, he did, indeed,
not exactly " warm up," but he spoke to me with a communi-
captiveness which touched me as confidential and therefore
complimentary. He told me very minutely the story of the " pre-
cipitate " proclamation of neutrality by the British Govern-
ment and of the " unofficial" reception of the " Confederate
Commissioners," and described to me in a manner which be-
trayed grave apprehensions on his part, the unfriendly, ifut
